CHAPTER EIGHT
THAT SUMMER OF 1916 was crowded with every sort of thing. First on the list was the ever-encroaching menace of the War in Europe. Then came the Presidential campaign. The changes time brings! Four years before I had been blithely touring abroad, catching, with indifferent ears, only the faintest echoes of the partisan struggle across the waters at home. I had never met a President of the United States and never expected to. I had never voted, nor expected to.
Now not a day passed without consultations with the men in charge of Democratic headquarters, and with party leaders from far and near. Chief of these, naturally, was Mr. Vance C. McCormick, the national chairman, of whom we both became so fond, and who proved so able and so true a friend. Then there were the threatened railroad strikes all over the country, and the constant effort to reconcile the railway brotherhoods and the executives of the roads.
The days were never long enough, so we decided to start them at 5 a.m. and try, as my husband said whimsically, to "steal up on them in the dark". I felt that with their already long hours, it was unfair to the servants to serve breakfast so early. I told the cook and butler to fix things for us, and leave them in the icebox in the pantry, and I would cook some eggs and make coffee on the electric burner. Never once did they allow me to do it, and at 5 a.m. our breakfast was served just as it formerly had been at eight o'clock.
A scourge of that terrible summer was infantile paralysis, which all over the East fastened its deadly grip on little children in the twinkling of an eye. The McAdoos had taken a house at Spring Lake, New Jersey, where Nell was established with her baby daughter, just a year old. She became panic-stricken for fear the disease should descend upon her baby. Knowing that Shadow Lawn, the place we
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